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.OLD  HYDERABAD  CHINA. 
(History,  Legend,  and  Characteristics.) 

BY   E.   H.   HUNT,   M.A.    (oXON). 

{Paper  read  on  I5th  December,  1915.) 


I  feel  highly  honoured  at  being  asked  to  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject  and  to  commence  with  must 
disclaim  any  special  knowledge,  either  of  the  techni- 
cal or  historical  sides  of  the  question. 

The  collection  shown  covers  a  fairly  wide  field, 
but  while  it  cannot  be  considered  as  fully  represen- 
tative, yet  I  hope  that  it  will  encourage  inquiry  into 
doubtful  points,  and  stimulate  interest. 

Various  kinds  of  pottery,  or  earthernware,  have 
been  made  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  since  pre- 
historic times.  Some  of  this  ware  was  beautifully 
made,  and  decorated.  The  Chinese,  probably  some- 
time about  1000  A.D.  or  earher,  began  to  make  an 
improved  form,  white  and  translucent  when  thin. 
For  this  they  used  a  very  pure,  white  clay,  called  in 
their  language  Kaolin  ("  The  Ridge,"  from  the  place 
where  it  was  first  found).  This  Kaolin  was  care- 
fully prepared,  and  mixed  with  a  powdered  rock, 
called  "  petuntse,"  which  consisted  largely  of  felspar. 
The  felspar  element  partially  fused  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  baking,  and  rendered  the  whole  translucent. 
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The  word  "  Porcelain "  is  derived  from  the 
ItaHan  word  "  Porcellana,"  a  cowrie  shell,  and  is  an 
apt  comparison.  This  word  at  first  included  other 
substances,  such  as  mother-of-pearl,  but  is  now  used 
to  denote  translucent  pottery,  whether  it  be  the  true 
"  felspathic "  porcelain  of  China,  or  the  various 
wares  made  more  recently  in  Europe. 

Porcelain  was  widely  used  in  India  long  before 
it  became  known  in  Europe,  and  was  used  in  Persia 
before  it  was  used  in  India.  Since  very  early  times 
there  must  have  been  an  extensive  trade  between 
Persia  and  China,  by  the  overland  route,  and  in  this 
connection  the  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Stein  are 
of  great  importance.  Gulland  quotes  an  interesting 
reference  in  Hutchin's  History  of  Dorset  concerning 
the  "  Trenchard  "  bowl,  a  piece  of  green  porcelain, 
presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard  by  PhilHp  of 
Austria  in  1506  A.D.  "  To  whom  on  leaving,  the 
King  presented  some  bowls  of  oriental  china.  These 
were  then  great  rarities,  as  they  must  have  passed 
the  desert  on  the  backs  of  camels.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  not  having  been  colonised  at  that  time.'* 

Sulaiman  in  the  9th  century  visited  China,  and 
describes  "  transparent  "  vases  made  of  a  fuie  clay.* 
In  1004  A.D.  the  Chinese  Emperor  Chin-Tsung 
founded  a  Royal  factory  at  King-te-Chin  where  from 
remote  periods  pottery  and  porcelain  had  been  made. 
At  this  period  the  Chinese  are  known  to  have  mainly 
manufactured  porcelain  of  a  massive  character  and 
green  colour.    (Gulland.) 

In  1171  "  Saladin  "  of  Egypt  sent  to  "  Nur-ed- 
din  "  on  his  reconquest  of    Palestine    a    present  of 

*  Encyclop.  Brit.  Xlth  Ed..  "  Ceramics." 


40  pieces  of  Chinese  porcelain  (Franks).  This  is  the 
first  instance  I  can  quote  of  the  use  of  porcelain  by 
Muhammadans. 

In  1280  A.D.  Marco  Polo  visited  a  porcelain 
factory  in  China  and  mentions  that  it  was  exported 
all  over  the  world. 

The  first  porcelain  used  by  the  Persians  was  un- 
doubtedly "  Celadon "  as  made  by  the  Chinese  in 
the  Sung  Dynasty  (960-1279  A.D.). 

Although  at  first  the  trade  route  was  overland, 
yet  the  sea  route  soon  came  in,  and  Arabs  traded  in 
it  freely.  After  this  time  its  use  became  general, 
and  to  this  day  plates  known  as  Celadon,  Mar- 
tabani.  Poison  Plates  or  Ghoris  are  found  wherever 
the  Arabs  traded — India,  Malay  States,  Zanzibar, 
etc. 

Vast  numbers  reached  Hyderabad,  and  form, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  group  of  "  Hyderabad 
China." 

E.  Dillon  states: — 

"As  we  know  from  the  researches  of  Dr. 
"  flirth  and  others,  the  older,  heavier  pieces 
"  were  made  originally  at  Lungchuan,  a 
"  town  between  the  Poyang  lake  and  the 
"  coast ;  later  at  Chu-chou-Fu,  nearer  the 
"  sea.  It  was  these  old  heavy  pieces, 
"  chiefly  plates  ornamented  with  ribbings 
"  and  other  designs,  fish,  lotus  flowers,  etc., 
"  in  low  relief,  that  were  exported  to  Sarace- 
"  nic  lands  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the 
"  name  of  Martabani  (from  the  Gulf  of 
"  Martaban  or  Moulmein,  whence  a  passable 


"  imitation  was  exported  by  the  Siamese. 
"  This  Celadon  ware  was  highly  valued  by 
"  the  Mahommedans,  among  other  reasons 
"  for  its  supposed  virtue  of  detecting  poison. 
"  In  the  genuine  old  ware  the  paste,  although 
"  appearing  white  when  seen  through  the 
"  glaze,  is  of  a  pecuhar  reddish  tint  when 
"  exposed  on  the  foot.  The  red  colouring 
"  is  the  criterion  of  genuineness  for  the 
"  native  connoisseur." 

and  Gulland  : — 

"  The  word  ''  Celadon  "  is  unfortunate- 
"  ly  used  in  two  senses,  firstly,  as  a  general 
"  term  where  the  substance  of  which  the 
"  vessel  is  made  is  hid  from  view  by  the 
"  coloured  glaze  with  which  it  is  covered 
"  in  the  other,  as  indicating  that  particular 
"range  of  greens  known  by  this  name.  It 
"  is,  therefore,  difficult  at  times  to  know 
"  how  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
"  word  "  Celadon."  Pieces  to  which  the 
''  word  may  be  appHed  in  both  acceptations 
"  are  probably  among  the  oldest  specimens 
"  we  have  of  Chinese  porcelain.  Those  sent 
"  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  to  Lorenzo  de 
"  Medici  in  1487  are  said  to  have  been 
"  Celadon  in  make  and  colour,  as  is  the 
"  Cup  of  Archbishop  Warham  (1504-1532), 
"  now  belonging  to  New  College,  Oxford. 
'''  These  Cups  were  much  valued  in  those 
"  days,  as  they  were  believed  to  possess  the 
'■'  virtue  of  acting  as  detectors  of  poisonous 
"  food,   changing  colour   when   filled   with 
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"  anything  harmful.  Celadon  was  probably 
"  originally  the  outcome  of  the  desire  of 
"  the  Chinese  to  imitate  their  favourite 
*'  jade  stone  in  all  its  shades,  from  dark 
"  green  to  milky  white." 

I  have  quoted  these  authors  at  length,  and  my 
excuse  is  that  Hyderabad  is  particularly  rich  in 
specimens  of  this  ware.  Some  specimens  from  here 
which  I  have  sent  to  England  have  been  compared 
with  the  "  New  College  Bowl,"  and  have  been  found 
identical  in  make.  A  third  author  who  is  well  worth 
reading  on  the  subject  is  Burton,  who  deals  with  the 
chemical  aspects  of  the  question.  He  points  out 
that  the  Chinese,  from  a  very  early  period,  learned  to 
fire  their  pottery  at  a  very  much  higher  tempera- 
ture than  was  used  in  other  countries  (2700°  F.),  and 
that  they  fired  the  paste,  or  body,  and  the  glaze,  in 
one  operation.  The  materials  they  used  enabled 
them  to  do  this.  As  a  result,  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
copper  which  were  present  in  the  glaze  were  reduced 
to  the  lowest  stage  of  oxidation  and  the  Chinese  thus 
arrived  at  the  green  glazes  first,  whereas  these  were 
among  the  last  to  be  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  early  green  ware  was  everywhere  looked 
upon  as  a  mysterious  substance,  and  the  "  poison  " 
legend  is  by  no  means  the  sole  legend  which  was  con- 
nected with  it. 

"  Thus  to  this  day  the  Dyak  of  Borneo 
"  regards  as  his  most  sacred  treasure  ves- 
"  sels  of  old  Chinese  Celadon  porcelain 
"  which  have  been  handed  down  with  the 
"  utmost  reverence  from  generation  to  gene- 
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ration ;  because,  according  to  a  native 
superstition,  they  are  made  of  the  remains 
of  clay  from  which  the  Almighty  first 
created  the  Sun,  and  then  the  Moon. 
So  that  the  most  miraculous  virtues  are 
attributed  to  them  in  the  power  of  curing 
diseases,  while  no  evil  spirit  will  approach 
the  house  in  which  they  are  kept.  Simi- 
lar pieces  have  for  many  centuries  been 
highly  prized  in  Persia,  Syria  and  Arabia. 
Sir  John  Kirk,  during  his  residence  as 
British  Consul-General  in  Zanzibar  form- 
ed a  collection  of  ancient  "  Chinese  Cela- 
don "  porcelains,  many  of  which  were  dug 
up  from  the  ruins  of  the  Arab  trading 
stations  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  with  some  of  these  Chinese  coins  of 
the  Sung  Dynasty  were  actually  disinterred. 
Eear- Admiral  Gissing,  who  was  associated 
with  Sir  J.  Kirk  in  many  of  these  investi- 
gations, states  that  a  great  part  of  this 
collection  was  sunk  in  a  wreck  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa." 


Burton  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  overland  trade 
route,  from  the  12th  to  15th  century,  must  have  been 
small  compared  with  the  trade  by  sea,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  most  of  the  actual  specimens  found 
to-day  in  Hyderabad  came,  not  overland,  but  by 
sea. 

The  various  names  by  which  these  pieces  are 
known  merit  discussion. 

1.    "  Poison  "   Plates. — The   idea  that   they 
detect  poison  is  still  fully  believed  here. 
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It  was  never  held  by  the  Chinese  but  ap- 
pears to  be  Persian  in  origin  and  prob 
ably  accounts  for  much  of  their  popularity 
Experiments  show  no  change  whatever 
to  be  caused  by  any  ordinary  poisons, 
either  in  the  colour  of  the  plate  or  in  the 
food. 

We  have  seen  that  the  idea  that  these  dishes 
detected  poison  reached  even  Europe. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  clear  opinion  here 
as  to  how  poison  was  detected,  but  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  a  high  official  in  the  City  has  very  kindly  col- 
lected local  views  and  furnished  me  with  the  infor- 
mation quoted  below. 

Three  independent  ideas  are  current: — 

(i)    "  If  poison  was  put  into  the  dish,  the  dish 
"  used  to  crack." 

(ii)  "  The  specific  quahty  of  the  dish  is  that 
"it  at  once  changes  its  colour  if  any  poi- 
"  sonous  food  which  has  the  colour, 
"  smell,  or  even  taste  of  poisons  put  into 
"  it." 

(iii)  "  That  when  any  poisonous  food  was  put 
"  into  the  dish,  the  smell  and  colour  of 
"  that  food  at  once  used  to  be  changed 
"  from  which  the  people  used  to  recog- 
"  nise  that  there  was  poison  in  the  food." 

"  Every  plate  having  the  name  of 
"  *  ghori '  was  not  endowed  with  this 
"  quality." 
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He  further  remarks  :  "  Besides  this  I  have 
heard  that  the  Ghori  plates  were  kept  besmeared  with 
castor  oil  as  their  China  used  to  crack  without  it." 

This  form  of  crack  would  clearly  refer  to 
"  crackle  "  ware  and  may,  perhaps,  in  part,  explain 
the  "  poison  "  theory. 

The  use  of  "oil"  is  interesting.  Pere  d'Entre- 
coUes,  a  French  Missionary,  who  worked  in  China 
near  a  porcelain  factory,  described  in  1712  A.D.  the 
secrets  of  manufacture  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
its  imitation  in  Europe.  His  letters  are  full  of  inte- 
rest and  he  always,  when  referring  to  "  glaze," 
speaks  of  it  as  "oil,"  for  it  is  thus  named  by  the 
Chinese. 

This  use  by  the  Chinese  of  the  word  "  oil " 
may  perhaps  have  been  misunderstood  in  India,  and 
hearing  that  the  Chinese  "  oiled  "  their  porcelains 
owners  here  may  have  thought  it  well  to  follow  their 
example. 

My  city  authority  proceeds  to  say — 

"  The  Ghori  was  specified  for  the  use  only 
of  Ghori  Kings.  Afterwards  when  the  flood 
of  victories  of  the  Ghori  Kings  advanced 
towards  India  and  China  the  dish  became 
public,  and  was  generally  used  by  all  the 
rulers  and  the  artistocracy  of  the  above 
countries,  because  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  the  lives  of  the  kings 
and  the  artistocracy  lay  far  more  in  danger." 

A    possible    explanation  of    the  origin  of  the 


poison  idea  is  this. 
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Plates  would  have  reached  Persia  in  small  nun> 
bers  shortly  after  the  travels  of  ''  Sulaiman  "  in  the 
9th  century.  Kings  would  have  been  the  first  users 
and  kings  feared  poison.  Accidental  crackle  may  or 
may  not  have  originated  a  genuine  belief  that  such 
marks  were  caused  by  poison.  In  any  case,  when 
once  the  power  of  detecting  poison  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  plates,  the  idea  would  have  been  care- 
fully fostered  with  a  view  to  discouraging  poisoners  ; 
and  all  who  used  the  plates  in  later  years  would  have 
maintained  the  legend.  In  those  days  sceptics  were 
few  ;  and  the  sceptic  was  in  the  difficult  position  of 
having  to  prove  a  negative. 

To-day  the  sceptic  meets  the  same  difficulties. 
It  is  useless  to  point  out  that  the  surface  of  the 
plate  is  glazed  with  a  substance  which  is  impermeable 
to  alkaloidal  or  mineral  poisons  :  and  discussion  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  haziness  of  the  notions  as 
to  how  poison  was  detected.  As  we  have  seen  three 
ideas  prevail  and  although  these  mutually  contradict 
each  other,  yet  the  legend  persists  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,  showing  to  this  day  how  such  a 
reputation  needs  only  to  be  started  and  it  will 
continue  without  question. 

2.  Martabani. — This  word  seems  to  have  been 
the  trade  name  used  by  the  Arabs  and  is 
derived  from  the  port  of  Martaban  near 
Moulmein. 

The  remains  of  an  old  factory  have 
been  found  near  by,  but  from  fragments 
it  is  stated  that  they  were  baked  upside 
down,  so  that  the  "  ring  "  is  seen  on  the 
upper  surface.    Out  of  many  hundreds  I 
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have  seen  here  none  show  this  upper  ring, 
but  all  the  red  ring  below. 

I  have  lately  however  seen  a  flat  Celadon  bowl, 
obviously  made  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  usual 
"  Ghori  "  here,  which  has  an  irregular  patch  on  its 
upper  surface,  showing  the  typical  red  colour.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  out  why  this  patch  was  left  un- 
glazed,  and  its  shape  suggests  that  it  was  simply  the 
result  of  carelessness.  In  any  case  the  bowl  was 
probably  not  supported  on  this  patch  during  baking. 

The  word  Martabani  is  in  common  use  here,  and 
denotes  a  form  of  pot,  with  a  lid,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later  as  "  Siamese  ware."  This  local  use 
of  the  name  is  very  important,  since  it  shows  that 
these  pots  probably  came  from  Siam.  It  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  other 
countries,  to  denote  Celadon  plates,  which  reached 
them  through  the  Arab  traders. 

3.  Ghori. — From  the  Ghori  emperors  of  India. 

Their  name  being  derived  from  the  town 
of  Ghoor  on  the  Persian-Afghanistan 
frontier. 

This  is  the  usual  local  name  for  the 
ware  and  is  of  great  historic  interest. 

4.  Celadon. — One  can  quote  Dillon  on  this 
point. — 

"  The  name  is  derived  from  Celadon, 
"  a  favourite  character  on  the  French 
"  stage  of  the  seventeenth  century  (he 
"  first  appears  in  the  Astree,  the  once 
"  famous  novel  of  Honore  D'Urfe).  The 
"  colour     of    his    grey-green   dress    was 
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"  fashionable  at  the  time  and  the  name 
*'  was  transferred  to  a  class  of  Chinese 
"  porcelain  then  in  favour." 

As  appHed  to  this  kind  of  porcelain,  the  name 
"Celadon  "  seems  very  far-fetched,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  its  explanation,  as  generally  accepted,  is  neces- 
sarily true. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  Salah-ud-din,  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  made  a  present  of  40  pieces  to  Nur-ud-din, 
Sultan  of  Damascus,  in  1170,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
Within  a  few  years  of  this,  Muhammad  Ghori  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power  in  India,  and  his  name  is 
associated  with  the  ware. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  in  a  similar  way,  the 
plates  and  bowls  of  this  make  were  called  "  Salah-ud- 
din  "  plates  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  exact 
origin  may  have  been  forgotten,  and  the  word  trans- 
posed by  the  imaginative  French,  at  the  time  when 
"  Celadon  "  and  his  peculiar  green  coat  were  fashion- 
able. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  first  knowledge  of  Chinese  porcelain  in 
Europe  came  through  the  Crusaders,  and  it  was  for 
long  looked  upon  as  a  substance  of  great  mystery. 

This  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal notion  of  mine,  but  was  suggested  to  me,  as  a 
certain  fact,  by  a  collector  here  who  is  a  high  local 
authority  on  the  subject,  though  he  had  not  read  of 
any  use  of  green  porcelain  by  Salah-ud-din,  and  was 
thus  unbiassed.  I  have  however  as  yet  found  no 
reference  in  local  or  other  literature  to  bear  out  this 
contention,  and  the  subject  requires  further  investi- 
gation. 
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One  bowl,  a  vase,  a  bottle,  and  over  twenty  plates 
of  this  ware  are  shown.  Their  peculiar  charm  Hes 
in  their  infinite  variety.  No  two  plates  are  quite 
the  same.  Out  of  many  hundreds  one  could  not 
make  a  pair.  Each  plate  is  an  individual  effort.  While 
their  general  characteristics  are  the  same,  each  differs 
from  all  others  in  size,  shape,  and  design.  In  the 
colour  and  texture  of  the  glaze  there  is  an  even  more 
marked  variety,  and  this  is  explained  by  Burton's 
investigations.  Apart  from  slight  difference  in  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  glazes  used,  the  final  colour 
to  a  large  extent  depends  on  the  exact  temperature 
used  in  the  kiln. 

The  Chinese  used  wood  for  fuel,  and  one  of  their 
difficulties  lay  in  the  fact  that  different  woods  gave 
different  results  according  to  dampness,  etc.  (Pere 
d'Entrecolles). 

Differences  in  colour  may  thus  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  fortuitous,  but  the  differences  in  size, 
shape,  and  design  must  have  been  deliberate,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  produce  similarity.  This  point 
is  of  interest,  and  is  not  referred  to  in  the  literature  I 
have  had  access  to. 

Except  in  some  of  the  earlier  pieces,  the  shape 
is  good.  The  design,  worked  in  the  paste,  bold  and 
pleasing.  The  colom'  is  very  often  good,  though  in 
some  dull,  and  uninteresting. 

Every  shade  of  sea  green  is  found,  merging  in 
some  into  a  blue  tint,  and  in  others  into  an  apple 
green. 

Crackle  in  the  glaze  is  not  uncommon,  and  one 
good  specimen  of  the  famous  "  apple  green  "  crackle 
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is  shown.  It  must  have  been  in  these  plates  that 
"  Crackle "  was  first  accidentally  discovered,  and 
then  deliberately  produced. 

The  earliest  piece  shown  is  probably  one  of  a 
dull  greenish  colour,  mis-shapen  at  the  edge,  and 
showing  a  "  blob "  of  glaze  on  the  side.  Such 
"  blobs  "  were  common  faults  on  early  "  Sung  Dy- 
nasty "  pieces.  The  group  shown  probably  covers  a 
long  period  of  time  and  the  latest  piece  is  one  with  a 
dragon  on  it,  and  this  is  the  only  one  which  does  not 
show  the  red  ring  underneath.  It  bears  a  mark  be- 
hind which  may  be  a  date,  1074  A.  H.  This  piece  is 
not  however  shown  as  an  old  piece. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  European  col- 
lectors have  needlessly  neglected  the  Ghori.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  porcelain  known.  No 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  plates  found  in  India 
being  genuine,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
would  be  worth  no  one's  while  to  imitate  them  at 
their  present  market  value  in  Europe,  though  one 
hears  of  large  prices  being  paid  in  America. 

EngHsh  museums  are  sadly  lacking  in  specimens 
of  plates.  Here  and  there  one  sees  a  few  pieces, 
usually  small,  mis-shapen,  and  of  bad  colour,  pre- 
senting the  ware  in  its  least  attractive  form. 

Much  is  still  to  be  found  here,  and  as  each  piece 
is  offered  for  sale  the  same  story  comes  mth  it,  that 
it  has  been  in  the  family  of  some  Nawab  or  Mansab- 
dar,  for  generations.  Legend  surrounds  it,  the  most 
usual  one  being  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  ware  detects 
poison.  One  gets  Httle  or  no  information  as  to  how 
it  came  here  though  it  is  commonly  accepted  that  it 
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was  made  in  China.    On  this  point  one  can  perhaps 
again  quote  Burton. 

"  The  great  prevalence  of  Celadon 
''  porcelain,  especially  in  the  countries 
"  open  to  the  Mahommedan  traders  during 
"  the  early  middle  ages,  has  led  learned  Arab 
"  scholars  like  Prof.  Karabacek  of  Vienna, 
"  to  propound  the  theory  that  this  ware 
"  was  really  a  product  of  Mahommedan 
"  skill,  and  had  its  origin  in  some  Mahom- 
"  medan  country.  This  theory  is,  however, 
"  untenable  on  many  grounds,  and  there 
"  can  be  no  reasonable  grounds  for  doubt 
"  that  the  old  Celadon,  which  must  be  re- 
"  garded  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
"  porcelain,  originated  in  China." 

During  the  time  of  the  Ming  emperors  of  China, 
many  other  colours  were  used  for  self-coloured  glazes . 
About  thirty  varieties  are  known,  reds,  blues,  greens, 
etc.  Few  of  colours  other  than  green  reached  India, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  the  poison  idea  probably  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  this  kind. 

The  Ghori  was  imported  into  India  for  use, 
and  for  use  only.  To  this  day,  families  eat  from 
them.  The  condition  of  many  of  the  pieces  shown 
indicates  use  for  long  periods,  and  the  ware  was 
without  doubt  eminently  adapted  for  household 
purposes. 

The  "  Red  Ring  "  deserves  careful  notice.  It  is 
best  seen  in  specimens  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  old. 

Four  large  plates  shown,  all  have  the  ring  rather 
irregular,  with  the  red  dirty  in  colour  and  patchy. 
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Qne  of  these  plates  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  being  probably  the  oldest  shown  to-day,  and  a 
second  shows  similar  "  blobs  "  of  glaze  and  other 
signs  suggestive  of  Sung  or  Yuan  Dynasty  work. 
All  four  show  signs  of  great  age,  and  long  use. 

One  is  thus  fairly  safe  in  concluding  that  the 
perfection  of  the  red  ring  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of 
age  ;  but  probably  the  reverse  ;  andjindicates  the 
Ming  period  rather  than  Sung  or|Yuan. 

Note  also  the  edge  of  one  plate,  which  is  chipped. 
The  body  is  white,  for  during  firing  it]was  protected 
by  the  then  unbroken  layer  of  glaze.  The  red  colour 
only  appears  where  the  body  was  directly  exposed 
to  the  heat  and  fumes  of  the  kiln. 

Bibi  Maqbara  Collection. 
In  the  Bibi  Maqbara  at  Aurangabad  there  is  a 
collection  of  porcelain  which  possesses  peculiar  local 
importance. 

It  can  be  quoted  incidentally  as  showing  also  lack 
of  local  interest.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  household 
porcelain  of  Aurangzeb,  but  others  hold  that  it  belong- 
ed to  Akbar.  Yet  it  has  been  picked  over  freely,  and 
worse  still,  substitutes  have  been  added.*  Not  many 
years  ago,  when  I  first  saw  it,  it  was  being  used  by 
rats  for  their  private  concerns.  No  mention  of  it  is 
made  in  any  guide  book,  nor  is  it  referred  to  in  the 
"  Aurangabad  Gazetteer"  or  '*  Imperial  Gazetteer." 
Yet  enough  even  now  remains  to  merit  a  better  fate. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  this  collection  is 
now  in  good  hands.  I  am  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
show  five  or  six  pieces  which  illustrate  the  general 
characters  of  the  collection. 

•  See  footnote  p.  24^ 
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1.  A  plate  is  sliown,  15  inches  in  diameter,  of 
a  very  pale  green  colour,  the  colour  being  in  the  glaze. 
The  foot  is  very  rough,  and  in  the  body  is  a  faint 
pattern,  impressed  in  the  paste.  In  the  Bibi  Maq- 
bara  there  are  about  100  of  these  plates,  all  similar. 
They  possess  no  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  numerous  pilferers.  I 
have  seen  no  plates  or  ware  of  any  kind  in  any 
museum  which  at  all  resembles  them.  They  must  at 
one  time,  have  been  in  common  use  here,  for  a  few 
are  to  be  seen  for  sale  every  now  and  then. 

2.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  of  an 
almost  white  colour,  with  a  double  red  line  drawn 
round  the  margin,  is  a  plate  with  an  inscription  on 
it,  14  inches  in  diameter.  A  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  here  shown,  drawn  to  scale,  save  that  the 
diameter  was  enlarged  by  the  draughtsman,  to 
allow  for  the  curve  of  the  plate. 

I  can  also  show  an  actual  plate  of  precisely 
similar  size  and  make,  and  with  a  nearly  similar 
inscription.  The  inscriptions  on  both  plates  are  in 
Arabic,  and  are  mainly  quotations  from  the  Quran 
and  prayers.  In  the  centre  of  the  Bibi  Maqbara 
plate  is  a  circle,  bearing  the  words: — 

"  This  plate  belongs  to  this  most   humble 
well-wisher  of   the  State,    Khan   Khanan, 
servant  of  Akbar  Shah." 
On  the  plate  shown,  in  two  places,  come  the 
words: — 

'"'  Your    humble  well-wisher  of  the  State, 

Khan  Khanan,  servant  of  Akbar  Shah." 

Khan  Khanan  was  born  in  1556  A.  D.  and  died 

in  1626  A.  D.  He  was  Commander-in-Chief  to  Akbar 

and  at  one  time  Governor  of  Gujrat.    He  was  buried 
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at  Delhi,  and  was  a  well-known  scholar  in  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Sanscrit.* 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  idea  that  these 
Bibi  Maqbara  plates  belonged  to  Akbar  is  derived 
from  the  inscription.  The  rest  of  the  collection 
consists  mainly  of  blue  and  white  plates,  etc.,  and 
some  of  a  similar  character  and  period  are  shown 
here. 

The  "  foot  "  of  the  light  green  Bibi  Maqbara 
plates  is  of  great  interest. 

The  glaze  is  put  on  very  carelessly  and  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  "  finish  "  the  plate.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  glaze  itself  is  opaque, 
whitish  in  the  inscribed  plate,  and  whitish  green 
in  the  other.  The  paste  where  exposed  underneath 
is  distinctly  red  in  colour,  resembling  the  "  Ghori  " 
red  ring.  This  ware  seems  to  form  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  heavy  Celadon  Ghori  and  the 
later  types  such  as  were  decorated  with  blue  and 
white  under  a  transparent  glaze. 

A  further  interesting  question  is  their  place  of 
manufacture  and  this  will  be  discussed  later  in  con- 
junction with  similar  issues  connected  with  the  so- 
called  "  Siamese  Pottery  "  and  "  Persian  China." 

I  cannot  myself  give  any  opinion  as  to  how  these 
plates  come  where  they  are,  one  in  the  Bibi  Maqbara 
and  one  on  sale  some  years  ago  in  Hyderabad,  the 
seller  having  no  idea  of  its  historic  interest. 

•  Mr.  Syed  Hussain  Bilgrami  tells  me  of  a  rare  manuscript  biography 
of  Khan  Khanan,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that  Akbar  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  conversing  with  the  first  envoys  who  came  from  European 
monarohs.  Accordingly,  Khan  Khanan  undertook  to  learn  the  "  Christian 
language,"  spending  some  time  in  the  ports,  with  the  better  class  traders. 
He  seems  to  have  succeeded  well,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  "  Chris- 
tian language  "  was  English  or  Portuguese. 
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Mr.  Syed  Hussain  Bilgrami  (Nawab  Imad-ul-Mulk) 
has  kindly  written  as  follows  : — 

"  The  man  who  inscribed  the  plates  was 
evidently  an  ignorant  man  because  he  has 
made  several  mistakes  in  the  inscriptions. 

"  The  two  plates  must  have  been  made 
by  order  of  Abdur  Kahim  Khan-i-Khanan, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  ablest  of 
Akbar's  nobles.  They  were  probably  pre- 
sented to  Akbar  for  his  son,  Shah  Salim 
(afterwards  the  Emperor  Jahangir),  when 
he  was  ill.*  The  patient  was  probably 
given  some  food  in  these  plates.  To  eat 
out  of  a  plate  inscribed  with  such  holy 
names  and  verses  taken  from  the  Quran 
together  with  the  appeal  for  help  which 
begins  with  Nade-'  Ali  was  considered  and 
is  still  considered  efficacious  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness. 

"  All  this  is,  of  course,  mere  conjecture, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  conjec- 
ture hits  the  truth. 

"  You  must  have  heard  that  Muslim 
mothers  sometimes  get  verses  from  the 
Quran  and  other  holy  texts  and  names 
written  on  an  ordinary  plate,  using  sandal- 
wood paste  instead  of  ink  ;  and  then  wash 
the  plate  and  make  the  sick  child  drink. 
Your  plates  would  serve  the  same  purpose, 
only  they  are  permanent  and  do  not  wash 
off." 

*  Prince  Salim  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox  in  985  A.  H. 
{ 1577  A.D,),  and  his  life  was  despaired  of.  When  he  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  illness,  a  big  feast  was  held  and  the  Umaras  presented  nazrs 
to  the  Emperor  (Hde  Akbar  Nama,  Vol.  III.,  p.  205).  G.  Y. 
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Mr.  Habibuddin  has  kindly  furnished  me  ^vith 
translations  of  the  inscriptions  and  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  words  "  Salim  Shah  "  occur  only  on  the 
plate  now  in  the  Bibi  Maqbara.  He  remarks  fur- 
ther : — 

"  Apparently  this  dish  was  specially  order- 
ed for  his  own  use  by  Khan-i-Khanan  ;  the 
inscriptions  6  and  10  do  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate the  presentation  of  the  plate  to  Akbar 
Shah  although  it  may  possibly  have  hap- 
pened. The  mention  of  the  king's  name 
and  the  terms  used  by  Khan-i-Khanan  in 
respect  to  himself  were  ordinarily  adopted 
by  the  nobles  of  the  Court  in  their  seals, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  inscription  is 
the  seal  of  Khan-i-Khanan.  As  regards 
the  title,  Khan-i-Khanan,  it  was  awarded 
to  two  persons  during  the  time  of  Akbar, 
to  Mirza  Bairam  Khan,  Akbar's  tutor  and 
Chief  Minister,  and  to  his  son  Abdur  Rahim 
Khan  (born  964  A.  H.=1556  A.  D. ;  died 
1036  A.H.=1627  A.  D.)  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  plate  belonged  to  the  latter. 
"Abdur  Eahim  Khan  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Salim  (Jahangir)  in  990  A.  H.  and  was 
granted  the  title  of  Khan-i-Khanan  on  his 
victory  over  Shah  Muzaffar  of  Ahmedabad 
in  991  A.  H.  (1582  A.D.)  " 

Referring  to  the  plate  now  in  the  Bibi  Maqbara 
Mr.  Habibuddin  says — 

"  This  plate  must  have  come  as  an  heir- 
loom to  Jahangir's  grandson,  Aurangzeb,  who 
apparently  presented  it  to  his  beloved  wife 
Rabia  Daurani.     As  was  customary  in  those 
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days  and  is  observed  even  now  amongst  the 
nobility,  the  personal  effects  and  articles 
most  in  use  by  the  deceased  were  either 
given  away  in  charity  or  kept  in  the  mauso- 
leum for  charitable  use.  The  plate  was 
kept  at  the  tomb  of  the  Queen  so  that  the 
sick  might  drink  water  washed  out  of  it, 
and  get  cured.  Such  water  was  considered 
as  a  safeguard  against  "  evil  eye "  and 
magic,  and  a  cure  for  all  diseases. 

"  When  I  visited  Aurangabad  for  the  first 
time,  about  twenty  years  ago,  I  remember 
that  at  the  Maqbara  along  with  a  large 
number  of  China  plates  and  copper  utensils 
there  was  an  exquisite  silk  carpet  with  gold 
embroidery  in  tatters,  besides  a  gold  em- 
broidered velvet  palanquin  cover,  obviously 
belonging  to  the  Begam,  and  kept  at  the 
Mausoleum  so  that  it  might  be  used  at 
"  Bazgasht  "  (first  visit  to  the  bridgeroom's 
house)  by  brides  who  could  not  afford  to 
provide  a  palanquin  cover  of  their  own. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  this 
Mausoleum  was  constructed  during  the  life 
of  Aurangzeb,  by  his  son  Azam  Shah, 
between  the  years  1650  and  1657,  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  Eabia  Daurani."* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Bibi  Maqbara  again.  The  copper  dishes  and  some  pieces  of  velvet  are 
still  there,  in  an  inner  room  with  some  of  the  procelain.  No  single  piece 
of  porcelain  could  be  found  which  can  definitely  be  placed  as  later  than 
Aurangzeb,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  popular  idea  as  to  substitutes  is 
wrong.  Two  plates,  which  have  not  been  previously  mentioned,  have 
inscriptions  in  underglaze  blue.  Mr.  Yazdani  has  kindly  translated  these 
from  photographs,  and  they  prove  to  be  religious  texts.  Many  of  the 
light  green  plates  closely  resemble  "  Ghoris",  and,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
they  form  an  intermediate  type. 
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Translation  of  Inscription  on  plate 
shown  to  Society. 

1.  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the 

Merciful. 

God  !  there  is  no  god  but  He  ;  the  Living, 
the  Self-subsisting  ;  neither  slumber  seizeth 
Him,  nor  sleep  ;  to  Him  belongeth  what- 
soever is  in  Heaven,  and  on  Earth  ! 

Who  is  he  that  can  intercede  with  Him, 
but  by  His  own  permission  ? 

2.  *He  knoweth  what  is  present  with  His  creatures, 

and  what  is  yet  to  befall  them,  yet  nought 
of  his  knowledge  do  they  comprehend, 
save  what  He  willeth. 

His  Throne  reacheth  over  Heaven  and 
Earth  ;  and  the  upholding  of  both  burdeneth 
Him  not  and  He  is  the  High,  the  Great ! 

3.  Glory  be  to  God  and  praise  unto  Him. 

4.  t^^y  •    I  betake  me  for  refuge  to  the  Lord  of 

men,  the  King  of  men,  the  God  of  men, 
against  the  mischief  of  the  stealthily  mth- 
drawing  whisperer,  who  whispereth  in  man's 
breast 

5.  There  is  no  God  but  God  ;  Muhammad  is  th 

Prophet  of  God. 

*  The  above  translation  ia  of  the  well-known  Quranic  Verse  called 
the  "  Ayat-al-Kursi "  or  the  Thome  Verse  (Sura  II,  verse  256). 

t  This  is  an  incomplete  rendering  from  the  Surat-al-Nas  men) 
a  few  words  being  left  out,  probably  for  want  of  space  in  the  circle  allotted 
to  it. 
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6.  Most    humble    slave,    well-wisher    of    State 

Khan-i-Khanan,  follower  of  Akbar  Shah. 

7.  (Same  as  No.  3). 

8.  *Say  :  He  is  one  God,   God  the  Everlasting  ; 

He  begetteth  not,  and  He  is  not  begotten  ; 
and  there  is  none  like  unto  Him. 

9.  (Same  as  6). 

10.  (Same  as  6). 

11.  Invoke  Ali,  the  emanation  of  miracles,  thou 

wilt  find  him  to  be  a  succour  in  thy  trou- 
bles :  (The  days  of)  grief  and  sorrow  will 
soon  brighten  up,  through  thy  prophecy, 
0  Muhummad  !  and  through  thy  love,  0  Ali ! 
0  Ali !  0  AH  1 

Translation  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Bibi  Maqbara 
plate  at  Aurangabad. 

1.  In  the  name  of  the  Compassionate  and  Merci- 

ful God. 

2.  Say,  He  is  one  God.   God  the  Everlasting  ;  He 

begetteth  not,  and  He  is  not  begotten ; 
and  there  is  none  like  unto  Him. 

3.  Glory  be  to  God  my  Grand  Master. 

4.  There  is  no  God  but  God,  Muhammad  is  the 

Prophet  of  God. 

5.  I  ask  forgiveness  of  God. 

6.  Sahm  Shah. 
7.t  0  Judge. 

•    This  is  the  Surat-al-Ikhlas  (Declaration  of  God's  Unity.) 
t  The  literal  meaning    of    the   word  is    opener   or  unlocker,  but  its 
secondary  meaning  is  the  Judge  as  all  secrets  are  unlocked  to  him. 
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8.  Similar  to  4. 

9.  „         5. 

10.  „         6. 
11*.         »         7. 

(a)    One  much  praised. 

(I)    (Meaning  of   this  word  is  the  same  as  of 
(a).) 

(c)  Name  of  the  first  Caliph  after  Muhammad. 

(d)  „  third 

(e)  „  second 
(/)  „  fourth 
{g)  0  Muhammad. 

{k)    OAli. 

12.  (This)  bowl  (belongs  to)  this  humble  well- 
wisher  Khan-i-Khanan,  Slave  of  Akbar 
Shah. 


Early  Blue   and  White  Porcelain. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  porcelain  made  by 
the  Chinese  was  of  a  massive  character,  with  a  pat- 
tern worked  in  the  paste,  and  covered  with  a  glaze 
which  was  coloured  green.  We  now  pass  on  to 
discuss  the  next  type  of  ware  found  here,  the  blue 
and  white.  It  seems  probable  that  hardly  any  of 
this  was  made  before  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. There  had  been  a  continuous  trade  between 
Persia  and  China,  and  the  Persians  had  been  using 
a  blue  pigment  on  their  pottery.  Some  of  this  was 
taken  to  China,  and  used  by  them  under  the  name 
of  "  Muhammadan  Blue." 

*  It  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad. 
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Burton  says  on  this  point: — 

"  Contrary  to  common  notions  on  this 
point  we  believe  however  that  underglaze 
blue  was  little  used  in  China  before  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century.  Considering 
that  the  Persians  and  other  potters  of  West- 
ern Asia  had  made  the  most  extensive  use 
of  underglaze  blue  decoration  centuries  be- 
fore this  time,  such  a  statement  may  seem 
remarkable,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
how  conservative  the  Chinese  were  in  their 
arts,  and  how  slow,  at  this  time,  to    adopt 

the   methods   of    foreigners 

It  is  significant  that  the  cobalt  used  from 
1426  A.D.  to  1435,  etc.,  should  be  spoken 
of  as  "  Mahommedau  Blue ",  so  that 
evidently  it  was  obtained  from  some 
Mahommedan  source.  My  own  theory  is 
that  it  was  obtained  from  the  district  now 
known  as  Baluchistan,  as  in  that  moun- 
taiuous  region  there  have  been  found  depo- 
sits of  purest  cobalt  ore,  which  might  be 
used  without  any  other  preparation  than 
that  of  grinding,  and  levigation  "  (pp.  68 
and  69.) 

Dillon  states  (p.  59) : — 

"  Mahomedan  Blue  was  of  a  pale,  but 
pure  and  uniform  tint.  It  was  the  blue 
and  white  of  Hsuan-te  (1425-1435  A.D.) 
which  served  as  a  model  for  some  of  the 
most  refined  work  of  the  Japanese." 

I  can  show  no  specimens  of  this  early  "  Muham- 
madan  Blue",    but  have  here  two  Japanese  plates, 
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which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  having  been  made 
after  the  same  model.  They  are  fine  plates,  18 J 
and  19 J  inches  across,  and  are  covered  with  flowers, 
worked  in  light,  miderglaze  blue,  very  delicately. 
The  glaze  differs  in  many  ways  from  that  used  by 
the  Chinese,  and  another  technical  point  of  great 
interest  is  that  while  being  baked  they  were  sup- 
ported on  pyramids,  and  not  on  the  foot,  as  is  the 
Chinese  custom.  The  spur  marks  are  well  seen. 
Each  has  a  mark,  "  Kin  "  (or  Gold),  such  as  was 
put  on  pieces  made  in  the  Arita  Factory  in  the  early 
18th  century.  They  are  thus  about  200  years  old, 
and  are  probably  rare.  I  have  seen  one  other  here 
in  a  private  collection. 

Two  blue  and  white  plates  shown  have  already 
been  noticed,  as  illustrating  types  seen  in  the  Bibi 
Maqbara.  The  design  is  quite  typical  of  pure  Chi- 
nese work.  Three  are  shown  next,  forming  a  most 
striking  comparison,  for  in  these  the  design  is  equally 
typical  of  Persia,  and  shows  how  the  Chinese  not 
only  borrowed  the  idea  of  using  blue  from  the  Per- 
sians, but  also  used  their  designs. 

A  large  blue  and  white  plate  is  next  shown,  of 
particularly  good  colour,  and  make.  All  these  must 
be  old,  though  I  can  assign  no  date  to  them. 

A  bowl  shown  next  has  a  Chinese  date  mark  on 
the  base,  of  Ming  Ch'eng  Hua  chih  (1465-1487  A.D.). 
Many  such  dated  pieces  were  made  in  later  centuries, 
so  that  one  cannot  be  sure  of  the  period,  especially 
for  this  particular  mark,  for  it  was  very  commonly 
put  on  pieces  made  in  the  Kang-He  period  {vide 
Gulland). 
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The  bowl,  however,  shows  signs  of  great  age,  and 
long  use,  so  that  the  mark  may  be  genuine.  Much 
porcelain  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  this  part  of 
India  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  following  quota- 
tion is  interesting  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  valued,  one  dish  or  cup  being  equal  to  a  horse, 
or  an  accomplished  slave  girl,  but  less  in  value  than 
a  golden  dish. 

(Ferishta's  History  of  the  Deccan.  Jonathan 
Scott.     1794,  A.  D.). 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  eighth  day,  Mahummad 
Shaw  went  to  the  Minister's  palace,  where  he 
passed  a  week  in  continued  feasting  and  admit- 
ted Adil  Khan  to  the  honour  of  drinking  wine 
with  him.  Khajeh  Jehaun  treated  the  King  with 
uncommon  splendour,  and  presented  him  with  so 
many  rich  curiosities,  that  beholders  were  asto- 
nished at  the  sight.  Among  these  were  fifty 
dishes  of  pure  gold,  with  covers  set  with  jewels, 
each  large  enough  to  hold  a  roasted  lamb,  one 
hundred  slaves  of  Circassia,  Georgia,  and  Abys- 
sinia, most  of  them  accomplished  singers  and  musi- 
cians ;  one  hundred  horses  of  Arabia,  Syria  and 
Turkey,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  superb  china, 
not  to  be  seen  but  in  the  palaces  of  a  few  great 
princes  (1471  A.  D.)." 

In  the  original  Persian,  it  mentions  "  Dishes  and 
cups"  and  describes  them  as  "Faghfoori,"  or  Chinese. 

"  Mahummad  Shaw "  is  the  Bahmani  King, 
Muhammad  Shah,  and  "  Khajeh  Jehami  "  was  his 
minister,  who  built  the  famous  university  at  Bidar, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  stand.     "  Adil  Khan  "  was 
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the  adopted  son  of  Khwajah  Jahan,  and  had  recently 
taken  the  town  of  Antur  from  the  Mahrattas. 

One  also  hears  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  receiving 
presents  of  porcelain  from  China,  coming  overland 
on  camels,  but  I  can,  at  the  moment,  give  no  exact 
reference. 


Large  Jars. 

Many  large  blue  and  white  jars  are  found  in 
Hyderabad,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
can  safely  be  classed  as  "  Ming."  Few  are  com- 
plete. In  especial,  lids  are  absent,  and  the  top  rim 
is  broken.  Repairs  have  been  executed,  copper  and 
brass  being  used,  and  in  some  instances  these  repairs 
seem  old  ;  but  one  meets  with  undoubtedly  old  jars, 
recently  repaired  with  Kerosine  Oil  tin. 

One  very  pecuHar  fracture  is  often  seen,  as  if  the 
jar  had  been  dehberately  cut  in  two.  This  fracture 
may  be  half  way  up,  at  the  point  of  greatest  diame- 
ter ;  or  low  down  where  the  base  joins  the  barrel. 
The  cut  surface  is  very  even  and  regular,  and  has 
admitted  of  the  two  parts  being  wired  together. 
Local  legend  is  interesting  on  this  point  and  two 
theories  are  prevalent : 

(a)  That  the  jars  were  brought  overland  to 
Persia  from  China  and  thence  to  India, 
and  were  made  in  two  halves  to  render 
their  transport  easy.  The  character  of 
the  fracture  itself  fits  in  well  with  this 
idea,  but  it  is  otherwise  untenable,  for  it 
does  not  explain  fractures  near  the  foot. 
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nor  those  in  small  jars,  for  in  these  cases 
the  fracture  would  render  transport  more 
and  not  less  difficult. 
(b)  That  the  jars  were  sometimes  built  up  on  a 
gold  frame-work  ;  and  in  order  to  search 
for  this  gold  jars  were  cut  in  two  and  re- 
joined if  no  gold  was  found. 

The  character  of  the  fracture  entirely 
excludes  this  theory,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  heat  in  the  kiln  would  melt 
the  gold  and  ruin  the  jar. 

The  true  explanation  clearly  lies  in  this  ;  that  the 
body  of  the  jar  was  made  in  two  pieces  which  were 
joined  before  the  glaze  was  put  on ;  this  joint  was 
weak  and  tended  to  give  way  later  forming  an  illus- 
tration of  the  lack  of  care  shown  by  the  Chinese  in 
manufacturing  Porcelain  for  export. 

Jars  of  other  colom's  are  found,  i.e.,  ''  Powder 
Blue  "  (the  blue  here  being  blown  on  to  the  paste) 
and  enamel  colours  in  varying  shades,  blue  being  the 
commonest.  One  large  and  fine  jar  is  shown,  the 
colour  being  unusual  and  difMcult  to  name.  The 
black  background  would  place  it  presumably  among 
the  Famille  Noire  and  the  date  of  this  and  others  can 
be  placed  as  16th,  17th  or  early  18th  century. 

These  jars  were  clearly  used  for  household  pur- 
poses, and  the  number  still  present  here  is  probably 
great. 

Hookahs  and  other  small  Vases- 
Numerous  Hookahs  made  of  porcelain  are  found. 
These  mainly  correspond  to  18th  or  early  19th  cen- 
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tury  work  and  are  coarse.  There  must  have  been, 
however,  large  numbers  of  earher  make  and  these 
show  exquisite  work  of  the  best  period  of  blue  and 
white.  Two  are  shown  which  well  repay  close  at- 
tention. The  colour  paste,  glaze,  and  shape  of  the 
'*  SURA-I  "  place  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  best 
period  ;  and  form  a  striking  contrast  when  compared 
with  the  common  specimens  of  later  dates. 

A  bottle  has  a  Chinese  date  mark  "  Tsung 
Ching,"  1628-1644  A.  D.,  and  appears  to  be  of  this 
period,  the  mark  being  probably  genuine. 

One  other  of  these  "  Hookahs  "  has  a  particu- 
larly beautiful  glaze,  which  follows  the  ideal,  that 
a  glaze  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  body  and 
forms  a  sm'face  similar  to  polished  marble. 

It  will  be  noticed  also  that  this  glaze  is  remark- 
ably like  the  surface  of  a  Cowrie  shell. 


Later  Blue  and  White    Porcelain. 

Judging  from  the  amount  which  is  now  seen, 
a  vast  quantity  of  blue  and  white  porcelain  must  have 
been  imported  here  in  the  18th  and  early  19th  cen- 
turies.   Some  is  good,  and  well  made. 

Two  plates  are  shown,  of  a  very  usual  pattern 
in  India,  and  similar  pieces  are  said  to  have  been 
dug  up  at  Bijapur. 

Some  of  the  commonest  types  still  have  the  true 
Chinese  shape,  and  two  such  plates  shown  have  an 
inscription  in  the  centre,  probably  put  on  locally,  and 
dated  1239  A.H, 
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All  these  may  fairly  be  included  in  "  Hyderabad' ^ 
porcelain  since  they  must  have  been  made  specially 
for  local  demand. 

A  large  amomit  of  other  blue  and  white  is  also 
found,  made  in  the  shapes  and  styles  demanded  by 
the  European  market,  and  which  is  known  as  "  East 
India  China  "  from  the  fact  that  it  first  reached 
Europe  through  the  various  East  India  Companies. 
Some  good  specimens  are  shown,  of  excellent  colour, 
etc.,  but  they  do  not  truly  come  into  the  pre- 
sent discussion,  since  they  have  no  special  loca) 
interest. 

Famille  Verte- 

We  have  so  far  dealt  with  the  Celadon,  or  green 
plates,  in  which  the  colour  is  in  the  glaze,  and  the 
iinderglaze  blue  and  white,  in  whish  the  white  body 
is  painted  mth  a  cobalt  blue  pigment,  and  then 
covered  with  a  transparent  glaze.  In  the  later  Ming 
period  the  Chinese  first  began  to  use  enamel  colours, 
put  on  over  the  glaze,  and  fired  a  second  time,  at 
a  lower  temperature.  They  seem  to  have 
used  at  the  commencement,  the  same  enamels  as 
were  in  use  for  metal  work,  and  the  class  of  porcelain 
known  as  "  Famille  Verte  "  arose,  named  from  a 
bright  green  colour  derived  from  copper  predomi- 
nating. 

I  can  show  one  large  plate  which  can  safely  be 
classed  in  this  group.  It  has  seen  much  service,  and 
shows  by  comparison  that  such  ware  was  not  so 
good  for  household  purposes  as  the  Ghori.  This 
plate  is  probably  at  least  two    hundred  years  old. 
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One  seldom  sees  such  plates  here,  possibly  because 
few  ever  came.  It  is  however  equally  possible  that 
their  rarity  is  due  to  their  rather  striking  appear- 
ance, and  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  picked  out 
as  being  good.  As  with  other  classes,  a  large  percen- 
tage of  the  porcelain  found  now  in  India  represents 
the  survival  of  the  unfittest. 


Famille   Rose- 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Chinese 
discovered  another  pigment,  into  the  manufacture 
of  which  gold  entered,  and  which  gave  a  pleasing 
pinkish  rose  colour.  From  this  time  onwards  almost 
all  their  enamelled  porcelain  was  decorated  with 
this  colour,  in  addition  to  other  pigments,  and  forms 
the  group  known  as  "  Famille  Eose."  Shortly 
afterwards  internal  disturbances  in  China,  etc.,  re- 
sulted in  a  rapid  decHne  in  their  arts,  and  their  ener- 
gies were  directed  towards  quantity,  and  not  quahty. 
This  change  is  well  seen  in  the  pieces  shown.  A  small 
bottle  illustrates  Famille  Rose  at  its  best,  and  forms 
a  marked  contrast  to  later  pieces.  The  bottle  had 
been  used  for  holding  surma  (black  eyehd  pigment), 
and  is  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Such  pieces  are 
rare  here,  and  for  every  one  found  there  would  be 
thousands  of  later,  and  inferior  work. 

This  "  Sm'ma-dan  "  has  painted  on  it  the  figures 
of  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  costumes  and  colour 
of  the  hair  are  European  and  not  Chinese,  following 
a  frequent  practice  at  this  time.  The  Chinese  seem 
to  dislike  drawing  human  figures  from  Hfe,  and 
preferred  to  copy  such  from  European  prints,  etc. 
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Many  pieces  of  Faniille  Rose  are  shown,  down 
to  the  decadent  period  of  the  19th  century,  and  the 
group  will  be  seen  again  when  w^e  deal  with  inscribed 
porcelain. 

Persian  China. 

A  rather  well-defined  class  of  porcelain  found 
here  in  some  quantity  is  known  as  "  Persian  China  '* 
under  the  established  behef  that  it  was  made  in 
Persia.  Several  pieces  are  shown.  It  is  obviously 
Famille  Rose,  on  which  an  enamel  blue  colour  has 
been  freely  used,  the  pattern  being  Persian  in  influ- 
ence. We  have  already  noted  Persian  influence, 
both  in  the  initial  use  of  blue  (underglaze),  and  in 
designs  used  on  early  "  Blue  and  White."  This 
Famille  Rose  "  Persian  China  "  comes  under  a  some- 
what different  heading  since  it  was  probably  made 
solely  for  export. 

The  word  "  Gombrom  "  ware  used  commonly  to 
denote  porcelain  which  was  imported  in  the  old  days 
into  England  from  the  English  trading  station  at 
Gombrom  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  and  at  this  time 
European  notions  as  to  where  porcelain  was  made 
were  still  hazy.  The  quotation  which  follows  from 
Burton  shows  that  Hyderabad  was  not  alone  in  attri- 
buting to  Persia  porcelain  made  in  China.  I  have 
seen  none  of  the  true  Persian  soft  paste  "  Porcelain  " 
which  might  be  really  called  "  Gombrom  "  ware, 
though  doubtless  some  reached  here  in  the  past. 

Page  159— 

"  That    Persian    artificers    have    been 
"  brought  to  China  and  Chinese  workmen 
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"  to  Persia,  is  established  beyond  doubt, 
"  while  it  is  easy  to  trace,  at  certain  periods, 
"  the  influence  of  the  decorative  art  of  one 
"  country  upon  the  other.  It  is  probably 
"  in  this  way  that  the  well-known  types 
"  of  porcelain  originated,  in  which  the  de- 
"  signs  are  of  a  marked  Persian  character, 
"  but  no  one  now  seriously  contends  that 
*'  such  pieces  can  be  regarded  otherwise 
'*  than  as  '  export '  wares,  made  in  China, 
'■'  in  forms  and  with  decorations  required  by 
"  their  purchasers.  The  materials  needed 
"  for  the  manufacture  of  true  porcelain  have 
"  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  been  dis- 
"  covered  in  Persia,  so  that  it  would  be  idle 
"  to  expect  a  Persian  manufacture  of  fels- 
"  pathic  porcelain.  About  the  sixteenth 
''  century,  and  later,  a  singularly  beautiful 
"  variety  of  soft  porcelain  compounded  ap- 
"  parently  from  pipe-clay  and  glass,  was 
"  made  in  Persia.  This  ware  was  brought 
"  in  England,  along  with  Chinese  porce- 
"  lains,  from  the  English  trading  station  at 
"  Gombrom." 


Siamese  Ware. 


Pots  of  a  peculiar  shape  are  common  here  and  in 
Siam.  The  British  Museum  has  one,  identical  with 
these  shown,  and  labelled  "  Siamese  Pottery." 
Intermediate     forms     however    are    found     here, 
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pointing  to    Chinese  manufacture.    I    find    Gull  a  rid 
agree  in  this  : — 

(SiAM  Ware). 

Page  237  of  W.  G.  Gulland— 

"  So-called  because  supposed  to  be  made  in 
"  Siam.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
"  Heve  it  was  specially  manufactured  and 
"  decorated  in  China  for  the  Siamese  mar- 
"  ket." 

One  pot  shown  has  an  inscription  "  Hakim 
Yaqub "  roughly  written  on  yellow  panels  which 
have  obviously  been  added  locally.  It  has  probably 
been  used  for  storing  drugs. 

The  local  name  for  these  pots  is  "  Martaban  " 
and  has  been  already  mentioned. 

I  must  now  once  again  refer  to  the  collection  in 
the  Bibi  Maqbara :  100  pieces  are  of  a  type  which  is 
very  unusual. 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  print  that  Aurangzeb 
had  attempted  to  start  a  porcelain  factory  in  India  ; 
but  unfortunately  I  cannot  trace  the  reference  at  the 
moment.  It  seemed  quite  possible  that  this  very 
rough  and  unusual  Bibi  Maqbara  ware  might  well 
have  been  made  in  such  a  factory,  but  a  broken  plate 
shown  here  almost  certainly  disproves  this  idea,  for 
the  upper  sm'face  is  similar  to  the  Bibi  Maqbara 
specimen  shown  alongside,  while  the  under  surface 
has  been  turned  on  a  lathe,  and  finished  in  typical 
Chinese  underglaze  blue.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  Aurangzeb  did  actually  attempt 
to  form  his  own  factory,  and  the  point  needs  to  be 
further  looked    into.    Burton    has  some  interesting 
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remarks  on  the  parallel  question  of  attempts  made  to 
manufactm'e  "  Celadon  "  outside  China  : — 

"  That  Celadon  porcelain  was  made  else- 
"  where  has  been  most  conclusively  proved, 
"  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  discovery 
"  at  Sawan-Kalok,  300  miles  north  of  Bang- 
"  kok,  in  Siam,  of  the  site  of  pottery  kilns 
"  and  heaps  of  waste  pieces,  Kiln-supports, 
"  etc.,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  waste 
"  appears  to  consist  of  fragments  of  Celadon 
"  (see  P.  149).  The  legendary  account  of 
"  these  kilns  among  the  natives  of  the  dis- 
"  trict  is  that  the  potteries  were  founded  by 
"  Para  Eoang,  the  King  of  Sawan  Kalok 
"  (circa  1350),  but  he  is  said  also  to  have 
"  brought  500  artificers  from  China,  a  be- 
"  lief  which  still  further  confirms  the  view 
"as  to  the  Chinese  origin  of  the  Celadon 
"  wares." 

Spoons. 

Several  spoons  are  shown,  one  large  one  being  in 
fairly  good  blue  and  white,  one  in  indifferent 
"  famille  rose,"  one  with  a  family  inscription  similar 
to  a  set  to  be  shown  later,  and  others  in  very 
coarse  blue  and  white. 

The  large  spoon  is  the  most  interesting,  and  sug- 
gests that  such  articles  were  not  intended  to  convey 
food  to  the  mouth,  but  rather  to  obtain  a  sufficiency 
of  chutnees  and  other  concomitants  of  curry. 

A  family  here  possesses  large  packing  cases, 
filled  with  spoons  in  thousands,  and  their  use  at  one 
time  must  have  been  general. 
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Inscribed  Family  China. 

In  the  early  19th  century  the  fashion  seems  to 
have  reached  Hyderabad  for  famihes  to  have  special 
porcelain  sets  made,  and  inscribed  on  these  sets  their 
names  and  the  date. 

Thousands  of  such  pieces  were  made,  and  though 
some  are  rather  artistic,  the  majority  are  merely 
gaudy,  and  of  a  style  banned  by  collectors.  Coarse 
blue  and  white  plates  were  in  common  use,  and  a 
pair  are  shown,  with  an  inscription,  dated  1239  A.H. 
The  majority  of  these  pieces  are  however  ''  famille 
rose." 

Two  plates  are  shown,  made  for  the  Carnatic 
family,  one  inscribed 

"'  Sarkar-i-Nawab    Azim  Jah  " 
and  made  in  China,  the  other  inscribed 

"  Amir-ul-Hind  Nawab  Azim  Jah  Bahadur  " 
and  made  in  Chamberlain's  Worcester  factory.  These 
plates  indicate  a  transition  stage,  and  well  illustrate 
the  change  from  Chinese  to  European  sources. 
The  flowers  painted  in  the  centre  of  these  blue 
Worcester  plates  are  copied  from  paintings  pubHshed 
at  Kew  Gardens.  The  Worcester  factory  still  pre- 
serve specimens  of  all  sets  made  for  them,  and  I  am 
told  on  good  authority  that  they  have  one  such 
specimen  of  a  set  of  1,000  pieces  made  for  Tipu 
Sultan,  but  the  only  piece  now  known  seems  to  be 
the  "  specimen."  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow 
out  this  point. 

A  representative  group  of  this  family  China  is 
shown,  which  is  probably  nearly  complete  as  far  as 
this  part  of  India  is  concerned. 
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Other  Inscribed  China. 

The  South  Kensington  and  other  Museums  have 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  underglaze  blue  and 
white  porcelain,  with  inscriptions.  These  pieces 
are  boxes,  with  lids,  etc.,  and  were  found  in  Persia. 
I  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  none  to  show. 

We  have  already  studied  the  inscribed  plate 
which  has  its  counterpart  in  the   Bibi  Maqbara. 

We  now  come  to  other  plates  which  come  at  a 
far  later  date,  probably  late  18th  or  early  19th  cen- 
tury. Several  saucers  and  bowls  are  shown,  and 
the  same  quotations  are  found  repeated,  prayers  and 
portions  of  the  Quran,  etc.  Little  originality  is 
found,  and  it  may  be  added  that  identical  wording 
is  seen  on  brass  bowls,  daggers,  etc. 

The  bowls  and  dishes  were  used  as  charms, 
their  use  warding  off  sickness. 

One  very  pleasing  bowl  is  shown,  dated  recently 
(1263  A.H.).  The  body  is  decorated  in  "  Famille 
Eose,"  in  "  Mandarin  "  style,  typical  of  the  rather  in- 
different work  of  this  period.  The  beauty  of  the 
bowl  lies  in  the  inscription,  which  is  nicely  done  in 
enamel  blue. 

Some  bowls,  plates  and  saucers  are  shown  bear- 
ing small  Persian  inscriptions  in  the  centre,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  bowls.     These  read  either 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  or  "  Please  partake." 

There  must  have  been  at  least  a  thousand  pieces 
of  this  set  made,  for  hundreds  have  been  sold  at  vari- 
ous sales  here  during  the  last  few  years.  They  form 
the  most  artistic  group  of  inscribed  china  found  here. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  about  these 
inscribed  pieces  is  the  indifferent  way  in  which  the 
writing  is  often  done.  As  has  been  mentioned  it 
was  done  in  China,  and  the  style  and  errors  indicate 
that  those  who  wrote  it  did  not  understand  in  the 
least  what  they  were  writing.  There  are  many 
Muhammadans  in  China,  but  their  writing  is  in  the 
Chinese  character,  and  on  other  grounds  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  they  who  did  the  writing.  It  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  simply  copied.  This  applies 
both  to  the  Bibi  Maqbara  plates,  and  to  the  later 
"  Charm  plates."  The  inscriptions  on  the  "  family  " 
china  vary,  and  some  are  well  done.  Others  have 
been  stamped  on,  for  there  is  no  variation  at  all  in 
different  plates. 

The  later  inscribed  porcelain  shown  to-day  illus- 
trates well  the  rapid  decline  in  the  art  of  making 
porcelain  which  took  place  during  the  19th  century. 
In  the  old  days  the  use  of  porcelain  was  restricted  to 
emperors  and  nobles.  Later,  it  became  common 
property,  and  this  coincided  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decadent  period  of  Chinese  art.  Popular 
demand  resulted  in  the  production  of  wares,  which 
as  the  last  two  pieces  on  the  table  show,  illustrate  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation. 

('■'  Copeland  Late  Spode  "  transfer  ware,  Arabic 
quotation  from  the  Qm^an  in  red,  and 
a  piece  bearing  in  Urdu,  "  Order  number 
110,  London."  ) 

The  accompanying  rough  sketch  map  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  making  certain  points  clearer. 
It  shows  the  position  of  Ghoor  :    King-te-Ching,  etc. 
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It  also  shows  the  geographical  relationship  between 
Persia  and  China  and  the  country  through  which 
the  trade  route  must  have  run. 

This  country  is  now  to  a  large  extent  desert,  but 
Dr.  Stein's  explorations  show  that  the  desert  is  com- 
paratively recent.  The  area  of  his  exploration  is 
shown  on  the  map.  The  cities  he  has  found  long 
antedate  any  Ghori  found  in  Hyderabad,  but  they 
indicate  how  an  extensive  trade  was  possible  in  the 
past  through  a  region  which  is  now  unavailable  for 
such  purposes. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  shown  in  connection 
with  the  spread  of  the  "  Ghori  "  or  "  Martabani  "  in 
later  years. 

A  chart  has  also  been  drawn  up  which  shows  at 
a  glance  many  important  relationships. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  access  recently  to 
many  standard  works,  which  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  still  more  that  I  have  had  no  chance 
of  again  going  through  European  museums,  to  com- 
pare specimens,  and  consult  authorities.  The  sub- 
ject is  full  of  interest,  and  shows  well  the  great  con- 
nection in  the  past  between  India  and  China.  This 
connection  is  probably  less  direct  now  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  for  centuries  past. 

The  only  novel  point  in  the  paper  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plates  in  the  Bibi  Maqbara,  and  these 
seem  to  have  strangely  escaped  notice. 

The  present  of  porcelain  to  Muhammad  Shah  in 
1471  A.D.  has  also,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  been  missed 
by  writers  on  the  historical  side  of  the  subject.  Other 
special  points  of  minor  importance  are  the  use  of 
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the  word  "  Martaban  "  here  to  denote  Siamese  ware, 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  word  "  Celadon  "  may 
be  a  corruption  of  "  Saladin."  This  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  but  seems  well  worth  considering. 

Lastly,  some  remarks  have  been  made  concerning 
the  "  red  ring  "  on  the  foot  of  "  Ghori  "  plates,  and 
the  idea  put  forward  that  the  oldest  pieces  have  this 
ring  in  a  very  rough  form  compared  with  later  speci- 
mens. This  point  needs  confirmation  by  comparisons 
of  plates  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  have  to  thank  many  friends  for  their  assist- 
ance, which  has  been  invaluable. 


APPENDIX  A. 

Note  on  Bijapur. 

Bijapur  became  a  separate  kingdom  in  1489  A.D.,  when 
Yusuf  Adil  Khan  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  ruler. 
The  kingdom  continued  until  1686  A.D.  when  the  district 
came  mider  Aurungzeb.  Yusuf  Adil  Shah,  the  first  ruler,  was 
known  in  his  younger  days  as  "  Adil  Khan,"  and  it  was  in 
his  honour  that  the  Bahmani  king,  Muhammad  Shah,  was 
entertained  at  Bidar  in  1471  A.D.,  and  was  presented  with 
the  gift  of  porcelain.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  much  old 
porcelain  reached  Bijapur,  but  the  types  which  seem  to  be 
commonly  found  there  now  clearly  belong  to  a  date  later  than 
the  cessation  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  probably  taken  there 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Ealph  Fitch. 

Extracts  from  J.  Horton  Rylei/s  booJc  {Hakluyt  Society), 
1899. 

'  Sailing  from  tlie  Thames  on  board  tlie  historic  ship 
Tyger,  in  1583  he  arrived  in  India  as  a  prisoner  of  the  united 
crowns  of  Portugal  and  Spain."  (Later,  on  reaching  Burma, 
Fitch  remarks  in  his  diary.)  "  To  Martuan  a  port  of  the 
sea  in  the  kingdome  of  Pegu  come  many  ships  from  Malacca 
laden  with  sandall,  porcelains  and  other  wares  of  China, 
and  with  Camphora  of  Borneo." 

"  When  the  Portugals  go  from  Macao  in  China  to  Japan 
they  carry  much  white  silk,  golde,  muske  and  porcelains, 
and  they  bring  from  thence  nothing  but  siluer.  They  haue 
a  great  caracle  which  goeth  thither  every  year  and  she  bring- 
eth  from  thence  every  year  about  sixe  hundred  thousand 
crusadoes.  And  all  this  siluer  of  Japan,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  crusadoes  more  in  siluer  which  they  bring  yeerely 
out  of  India  they  employ  to  their  great  advantage  in  China. 
And  they  bring  from  thence  golde,  muske,  silke,  copper, 
porcelains  and  many  other  things  very  costly  and  gilded." 

In  the  text  of  this  interesting  book,  the  author  discusses 
the  early  Portuguese  traders,  Bartholomew  Dias  (1486)  and 
Vasco  De  Gama  (1498). 

"  The  new  arrivals  first  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Zamorin  of  Cahcut.  the  Suzerain  of  the  various  kings  or 
rajahs  on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  in  the  beginning  discovered 
that  they  had  formidable  rivals  in  the  Muhammadan  Arabs 
or  Moors  as  they  called  them.  These  traders  had  long  en- 
joyed the  Indian  monopoly,  sending  their  goods  either  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  via  Suez  and  Alexandria,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean." 
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^STote  on  Trade  Routes,  etc. 

The  important  question  of  trade  routes  has  been  somewhat 
sketchily  dealt  with.  Much  additional  information  can 
doubtless  be  collected  in  time,  and  the  following  notes  seem 
worth  adding  to  the  present  paper  : — 

Extracts  from  letter  written  by  Hakim  Sayyid  Shams-ullah 
Qadri,  M.R.A.S. 

"  From  time  immemorial  commercial  relations  existed 
"  between  Persia  and  China.  There  were  two  routes  :  the 
"  sea  route  passed  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
"  Java  and  Sumatra  to  Southern  China ;  and  the  three 
"  land  routes  were  : — 

"1.    Through  Kashmir. 

"  2.    Through  Katha  and  Kathan. 

*'  3.    Through  Mongolia." 

"  The  land  route  was  much  more  frequented  than  the  sea 
"  route.  The  Caravans  from  Persia  followed  the  route 
"  through  Katha  and  Kathan  in  preference  to  any  other. 
"  There  is  a  Persian  work  called  Khatai  Namah,  some 
"  portions  of  which  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Schoefer, 
"  which  has  an  account  of  a  Persian  merchant.  This  book 
"  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  trade  routes  of  China  and 
"  the  various  commodities  traded  in.  The  Persians  used  to 
*'take  precious  stones,  coral,  goor  (molasses),  pearls,  and 
"  cotton  goods  to  China  and  got  in  return  silks,  brocades, 
"  china  ware,  tea,  and  various  kinds  of  drugs." 

"  Ibn-Batuta  who  visited  China  in  1346  A.D.  writes  in 
"  his  travels  as  follows  : — 

"  In  China,  china  ware  is  manufactured  only  in  the  towns 
"  of  Zaeton  and  China-Kalan  (Great  China),  and  from  here  the 
"  articles  are  sent  to  India  and  other  countries.  Tb"s  account 
''is  also  corroborated  by  Marcopolo.  He  says  that  china  ware 
"  is  made  in  a  town  called  Zaeton  otherwise  known  also  as 
'■'  Savatan-Cho  (vide  Ibn-Batuta,  Volume  II,  Chap,  XV)." 
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**  The  manufacture  of  china  ware  was  not  confined  to 
"  China  alone  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  A.D.,  but 
"  large  factories  for  their  manufacture  existed  in  many  towns 
"  of  Islamic  countries  which  turned  out  excellent  coloured 
"  and  gilt  ware*  ". 

"  An  account  of  the  40  pieces  sent  to  Nur-un-Din  is  given  by 
"  Ibn-Shama,  Abd-ur-Rahman  (665  A.  H.)  in  his  book  called 
"  Rauzatain  Fi  Akhbar-il-Daulatain  (Egypt  1287  A.H.)." 

*  The  "  coloured  and  gilt  ware  "  would  probably  refer  to  Fayence. 
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Plate  IV. 


INSCRIBED   PLATE   SIMILAR    TO    BIBI   MAQBARA    SPECIMEN. 
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Plate  VII. 


EARLY    BLUE    AND    WHITE. 


Similar  to  many  specimens  in  Bibi  Maqbara, 
19|  inches. 
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Plate  XVI. 
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Plate  XVllI. 


INSCRIBED  CHINA. 
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